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A VILLAGE TALE 


Ar an early age, even before love had caused the 
rose to crimson more deeply upon Elizabeth’s 
cheek, or manliness had seated itself upon Reuben’s| 
countenance, they had contracted a friendship which 
neither gold could purchase, or misfortune dissi-| 
pate. Reuben had now attained his twentieth 
year. His parents, though somewhat reduced in 
circumstances, had paid every possible attention to| 
his education. In person he was rather above the 
middle size, and of a model which denoted activity | 
and strength. His face, though not beautiful, was 
not unhandsome, and at all times a perfect index, 
to his mind. His manners, though distant to stran- \¥ 
gers, were extremely affable to his acquaintance : 
in a word—were I to choose for a friend, such a| 
man as Reuben then was, would be my choice. | 
Elizabeth had scarcely entered her sixteenth year. 
She was not beautiful, yet none could have found 
fault with either her face or form. She was, in fact, | 
the pride of the village, and beloved by both old and| 
young, rich and poor, grave and gay. Slander, with | 
its viper-tongue, had never dared to assail her, and, 
the haggard-eyed monster, envy, looked not on her. | 

Elizabeth and Reuben had been, even from their 
infancy, inseparable companions. They had known 
of no pleasures that were not mutual—of no trou-| 
bles that were not shared together. Often have I, 
during a moonlight evening, listened to the mel- 
low warblings of his flute, accompanied by the) 
sweet tones of her voice, till I have almost 
imagined myself standing upon hallowed ground ; 
often have I gazed upon them while threading the. 
mazy dance, till my busy imagination has made} 
them beings of another world, But their happiness, 
was too pure to last. The unexpected failure of a 
person with whom Reuben was about to engage in| 
business, threw a cloud over his, hitherto, bright) 
prospects. He was not only thrown out of employ- || 
ment, but his capital, with which he had calculated | 
to commence business, and which he had loaned to | 
his anticipated partner, was seized upon by greedy 
creditors. Thus was he thrown upon the inhospi- 
table world, with no expectations but poverty be- 
fore him; yet he did not murmur on his own ac- | 
count—his fears were for his beloved Elizabeth: 
he could not, would not, think of uniting himself 
to a person, dearer to him than life, without the 
prospect of giving her an honourable support. 

One day, as he sat musing on the probable des- 
tiny to him apparently lotted out, a suggestion cross- 
ed his mind, and though attended with a pang which , 
struck heavy at his heart, it was no sooner engen | 
dered than resolved on: it was, to leave his native 
village, and his Elizabeth, to go he knew not where. | 


Day after day was spent in canvassing the probable | 
advantages which might arise from his intended | 
journey. If he succeeded in making good his cal- 
culations, he would return and yet be happy. It 
was not till after a hard struggle that he could gain 
sufficient courage to inform Elizabeth of his inten- 
tions ; but as he had made arrangements for his im- 
mediate departure, he found it necessary to break | 
t to her immediately 


itw was upon a summer’s evening, made more love 
| ly by the presence of the crescent moon as it jour- 
neyed in the west; the night-bird was busy in 


| chaunting a requiem to departed day; the glow 
worm had lit up his little lamp, and the village was | 


hushed in silence: the scene was in unison with 
the soul of Reuben. He approached the house of 
Colonel A. The old watch-dog, with fawning kind- 


ness, and accompanied by a thousand antic tricks, | 


appeared joyful at his approach. 
«Poor fellow,” exclaimed Reuben, with a sigh, 
“it willbe a long time ere we meet again.”’ 
Elizabeth, who had, from her window, observed 
his approach, now hastened to meet him. 
“Reuben,” said she, ‘I have been waiting for 


” 

Reuben replied, that the evening was not far ad- 
vanced, and that it was not then too late for the 
walk ; they, therefore sallied forth, she as happy as 
conscious innocence and the presence of a beloved 
object could make her. He, on the contrary, was 
| thoughtful and gloomy. 

Their pathway lay by a lovely expanse of waters, 
which, in its then unruffled state, reflected, like a 
perfect mirror, the star-studded arch of heaven from 
its peaceful bosom. She, all unconscious of their 
approaching separation, was unusually gay and en- 


| tertaining, enjoying all the beauties of the cloudless 
night ; while he moved on, heeding nothing but the, 


storm which was raging in his bosom. 

“Do you believe,” inquired Elizabeth, “that 
there is on earth a more delightful spot than this, 
Reuben?” 

“T can better tell when I return,” 
Reuben. 

“When you return,” continued Elizabeth ; and 
raising her eyes to his face, she observed a tear 
| starting into his eye, “ what makes you weep!” said 
the trembling girl. 

‘Elizabeth, the thoughts of our separation—”’ 

‘Our separation? What separation? 
understand you.” 

‘It then remains for me to inform you. 
beth, you well know the nature of my recent mis- 
fortunes; you have shared them with me. After 
, what has taken place, I cannot think of remaining 
“here, where poverty is every day staring in my 


answered 


| face, and have resolved to proceed to New-York, 


where, I hope, my abilities will procure me at least 
employment, and perhaps competence. Should the 
latter be the case, I shall, sooner or later, return 
and claim you, my dear Elizabeth, as my own.” 

“To New-York?” inguired the weeping girl.— 
* You will, perhaps, find those there more worthy 
your love ; and then, your poor Elizabeth will soon 
be forgotten.” 


“ Never!” exclaimed Reuben, with vehemence. 


|** When I forget you, say poor Reuben’s dead.” 
can be | 


What followed previous to his departure, 
better imagined than expressed. Suffice it to say, 


the next morning’s sun beheld Reuben on his way | ; 
_ to the city, to which place, after a few days travel 


ling, he arrived. Here all was new and strange to 
him—all bustle and confusion 
wharves crowded by thousands of beings, all ac- 


tively employed in scenes to him very different 


I have been wishing your company for a 


I do not, 


Eliza- 


|; when, 
i the stage had now 
The streets and| 
| fertile county of W-—— he could n 


trom those he had but a few days since left) He 
soon, by the help of his letters of introduction, pr 
cured a situation, and, by his attention to business 
the entire confidence of his employers. 

Reuben and Elizabeth, for nearly two years, kept 
up a regular correspondence. Every letter was 9 
renewal of their former engagement—every line 
spoke the truest affection. 

About this time, Reuben was panic-struck by the 
receipt of aletter from his native village, but bear 
ing neither signature or date, informing him that he 
was deceived—his affections misplaced—and con- 
cluded by stating, that Elizabeth was at that time 
receiving the visits of a young gentleman ot great 
expectations, and that they were on the eve of be 
ing married ! 

This was a thunderbolt to Reuben—distraction 
almost drove reason from its seat. Not having it in 
his power to visit W—— at that time, and fully be- 
lieving the truth of the letter, after writing to be: 
in the most passionate and extravagant terms, up 
braiding her with dissimulation and deception, he 
mixed more frequently with the dissipated of the 
town—drank deep from the inebriating cup, in 
hopes to drive from his mind recollections which 
' corroded his very soul. 

One day, as he was seated at the desk, a lette: 
was handed him, bearing the well-known hand 
writing of his Elizabeth. Upon purusal, judge ot 
the surprise, joy, and remorse, which thrilled through: 
his bosom. The letter ran thus: 

** Sin—Your truly extraordinary, as well as unin 
telligible letter has been received. But 1 cannot 
possibly conceive upon what circumstance your sus- 
picions are grounded. You speak of dissimulation 
| —deception—my partiality to another; all of which 

is to me perfectly incomprehensible. If you believe 
me the guilty being you have termed me, I am, in 

deed, unworthy your future notice; but, on my soul, 
I know of nocrime of whichI have been guilty, with 
the exception of loving you. That you may be as 
happy as your letter has made me miserable, is the 
fervent prayer of your once beloved Exizavern.’ 

It is not easily to be imagined what an effect this 
jletter had upon the mind of Reuben. In an instant 

his resolutions were made: they were, to 
immediately to the village, and investigate, in per- 
son, a matter which so nearly concerned his future 
happiness. He procured leave of a few weeks’ ab 
sence, and was soon on his way to his native home 
After an absence of more than two years, he was 
about to re-visit scenes where his youthful days had 
and last 


proceed 


been passed, and to meet kindred, friends, “ 
though not least, his soul’s best hepe,”’ his Eliza 
beth. As he drew near the home ot his earlier age 
jhow did his heart throb while his eye was search 
ing forobjects which now seemed, through absence 
dearer than ever to his memory. The wild walks 
the farm-house, more welcome to his sight thay 
splendid palaces; the mill, around which he had 
played when all was sunshine; all served to bring 
1 thousand tender recollections to his mind. But 
from the summit of a rising ground whi 
ascended, he | 


beheld the lovels 
Connecticut as it meandered thr ! 


ugh the rich a: 
longer withho! 


the tears from coursing down his face—they seeme:! 
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as it were, anxious to join that lovely stream. This by an officer of justice, entered the room. Struck sel being his father’s, threw the young Spaniard 
scene was soon shut from his sight; the sun had | with amazement, | inquired the cause of this intru- overboard, and on bis return seemed greatly dis 
sunk in glorious splendour behind the western hills;|\sion. ‘To apprehend that villain,’ answered he, tressed by the loss of his friend, who he pretended 


night had put on her sable mantle, and all was still | 


except the rattling of the veliicle, and the driver’s 


voice urging the lagged beasts to their tasks. At) 
length, a blast from the post-boy’s horn gave notice. 


that their journey was near at an end—the stage 
stopped, and as Reuben descended the steps, the 


well-known voices of his acquaintances saluted his| 
ear. His heart was too full to speak with them, and/ 
as he found they did not recognise him, he left them) 


and was soon at the door of Colonel A. 


pointing to Waldron. ‘ Officer, do your duty.’ You 
can easily judge of the confusion that spread like 


wild-fire through the village. Waldron was secur- 
ed, and conveyed to prison. It was soon ascertain- 
ed that he had two wives then living in Boston, one 
of which was the daughter of the elderly gentle- 
man of whom I have justspoken. It wasalso prov- 
ed that Waldron had succeeded in swindling per 

sons out of a large amount of property. During the 
evening, word was brought me that Elizabeth was 


As he gave a gentle rap his heart responded the) no where to be found. In vain we searched ineve- | 
echo. A voice, which in earlier years, had often) ry direction. The next day broke upon us, and yet 
gave the welcome invitation of ‘‘Come in,” was no tidings could be had of her, Two days after she 
now heard. The door was opened, and Reuben! was discovered in a wood, about three miles dis- 
stood in the presence of the tather of Elizabeth, who} tant from the village. It was soon perceived that 
was the first to speak. | her reason had fled; a fever set in, and in a few 

“ Reuben, my boy,” exclaimed he, seizing his| days she was followed to her grave by the whole 
hand with a firm grasp, “can it be possible that I} village.” 
again behold you—indeed | am happy, veryhappy,| ‘ But the villain Waldron,” inquired Reuben, | 
to see you; but, had you come but a few dayssoon-| his eyes flashing fire—‘‘ where is he? No prison 
eral] would have been well.” | bars shall shield him from my vengeance.” 

“fs not all well?” inquired the anxious Reuben.) “ Stay your swelling wrath,” said the father ; “ he 
** Where, where is Elizabeth?” has already sunk beneath the weight of crimes— 

It was long befere the father answered this inqui-| heaven has taken vengeance. He contrived to es- 
ry-—his hand trembled as he pointed towards hea-) cape from his prison; but in endeavouring to cross, 
ven—and his lips quivered as he articulated, “ She! the river he sunk, never to rise more. His float- 
is there.” ing and putrid body was found a few days since, in 

Reuben with difficulty sustained himself from fall-| an eddy at the foot of the mountain. Thus you per-| 
ing to the floor. | ceive, my son, that villainy has met with its reward.” 

“Come, come, my son,” said the father, with, As the father concluded his agonizing history, 
emotion, “‘we know you are innocent, and that) Reuben could not restrain the groan which seemed | 
Waldron is a villain !” | ready to burst his aching heart. The father saw 

Reuben gasped for breath!‘ Who, whois Wal-) the anguish that was working in his mind, and thus 
dron?” exclaimed Reuben. addressed him, in broken accents, 

“A fiend!’ answered the father, astheyentered| “ Reuben, you have ever been to me as a son; 
the house; but wiping the cold chill from his fore-; take a father’s advice : return to New-York, and if 
head, he proceeded : “I perceive that you have not possible, forget the past. I have but a short time 
as yet been made acquainted with the misery which | to remain on earth. Ishall soon be with Elizabeth, 
he has heaped upon us. Soon after you left this I trust, in heaven! My prayers shall be ever for 
village, a person calling himself Waldron, made his, your welfare. We shall mncet again, but notin this, 
appearance. Noone knew who or what he was, world.” a 
but his deportment and manners were those of a) Here he was interrupted by Reuben, who im-| 
gentleman. A short time after his arrival amongst) plored hit not to give way to such melancholy fore- 
us, he succeeded in getting introduced to the best) bodings. After taking an affectionate leave of the | 
families, and among the rest, mine. Scarce a day old gentleman, Reuben could not think of remain- | 
passed that he was not with us. At first his atten-| Ng In a place where one scene gave rise to many | 
tions were seemingly paid to Clarissa; but a short painful thoughts. After visiting a few friends, he 
time convinced us that Elizabeth was his favourite, | #64im returned to New-York, where he has, by his, 
at least it so proved ; for he soon proposed marriage | industry, amassed considerable wealth ; and by his’ 
to her. This proposition was promptly rejected.| Upright conduct and fair dealing, gained the confi- 


Finding his suit repulsed, he had recourse to villany, | dence and respect of all who have the pleasure of 
| his acquaintance. i 


and effected his purposes. It was he that wrote) 
you, cautioning you to beware of deception ; and to | 
catry his projects more fully into execution, he} 
forged a letter from you to Elizabeth, wherein itap-' 
peared that you had transferred your affections to 





INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 





LOVE OF JUSTICE. 


another, but gave no particular reasons for yourdo- 
ing so, buta sudden change of mind. To complete 
what he had begun, be produced a newspaper, 
which gave an account of your marriage.”” 

Reuben started from his seat—but spoke not a 
word. 

«You can but slightly imagine the eflect this had 
upon Elizabetli’s sensitive mind. Your seeming ne- 
glect cut her to the heart. This was the time Wal- 


dron chose to make all sure: he again renewed his! 
addresses, and oh, fatal occurrence! they were fa-| 


wourably received—not so much for the love she 
bore him, as the revenge she bore you. He having 
gained my consent by a false statement of his situa- 


tion in life, the day was appointed for their mar-! 


riage. It arrived, and the ceremony had hardly 
ended, when a loud rap was heard at the door, Up- 


In the town of Galway, in Ireland, there isa very 
ancient stene house, over the door of which ‘is 
coarsely carved a Death’s head and cross-bones. ! 
The circumstance which caused this emblem is cu-| 
rious.—About the time of Henry VII. or perhaps 


| earlier, the town was in itselfa palatinate, and all 


the law proceedings ran in the name of the mayor, 
who had also the power of pardoning or condemn- 
ing criminals. John de Burgh, then mayor, was a 
very opulent merchant, and traded largely, espe- 
cially with Cadiz, in Spain. On some occasion he 


sent over his only son with a cargo to his correspon- | 


dent there, who received young De Burgh with the 
greatest hospitality; and on his departure he sent 
with him on a visit his own son, together with a 
very large sum in specie, to purchase merchandize. 
Tempted by the wealth, the young De Burgh, with 


had died at sea of a fever. For sometime this suc 

ceeded, but at length on a quarrel between two ot 
the sailors concerned in the murder, the whole bu 

\siness transpired, the men were seized, and instant- 
ly accused young De Burgh. The wretched fathex 
|was obliged to mount the tribunal, to sit in judg- 
‘ment on his only son, and with his own lips to pre 

‘nounce that sentence which at once left him child. 
less, and blasted for ever the honour of an ancient 
and noble family. His fellow citizens, who rever 

\ed his virtues and pitied his misfortunes, saw with 
|astonishment.the fortitude with which he yielded 
‘to this cruel necessity, and heard him doom his sur 

\to a public and ignominious death on the following 
|morning. Their compassion for the father, they 
affection for the man, every nobler feeling was 
‘aroused, and they privately determined to rescue 
ithe young man from the prison that night, under 
‘the conviction that De Burgh, having already paid 
the tribute due to justice and bis honour, would se- 


\cretly rejoice at the preservation of the life of his 


son. But they little knew the heart of this noble 
‘magistrate. By some accident their determination 
reached his ear; he instantly removed his son to 
‘his own house, and after partaking with him the 
| office of the holy communion, after giving and re- 
ceiving a mutual forgiveness, he caused him to be 
‘hanged at his own door; a dreadful monument of 
the vengeance of heaven, and an immortal proot of 
(a justice that leaves every thing of the kind in story 
/at an immeasurable distance. 


The father immediately resigned his office, an 


after his death, which speedily followed that of hi 


son, the citizens fixed over the door of the house : 
skull and bones, which remain there to this day 





| CONTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS 

| At no period of history has female genius tri 
‘umphed more than in our own days. At the pre 
/Sent time there are living not less than twenty-four 
‘ladies of pre-eminent talents, as writers in variou: 
departments of literature and philosophy. Mrs 
Barbauld, distinguished during fifty years by he: 
elegant productions in verse and prose. Miss Han 
nah Moore, for nearly an equal period, for various 
moral and controversial writings: not inferior fo: 
style and energy of mind to any thing produced by 
the other sex. Mrs. Radcliffe, who, as a novelist 
may be ranked among the first geniuses of the age 
and country. Miss Edgeworth, a distinguished 
writer of novels, moral composition, and works o! 


| education. Miss Cullen, the amiable and ingeni 


ous authoress of Morton and Home, novels distin 

guished for their benevolent sentiments and spirited 
composition, honourable alike to her heart and head. 
Mrs. Opie, whose various works in verse and prose 
are distinguished for their originality, good taste 
ingenuity, and elegant composition. Mrs. Inchbald, 
who, as a dramatist and novelist, has produced va 

rious works, which willever rank high among the 
classics of our language. Miss Hutton, respectable 
as a novelist, powerful as a general writer, and able 
|as a philosophical geographer, as proved by her re 

‘cent works of Africa. Miss H. M. Williams, wl: 

| though long resident in Paris, may be claimed as a1 
English woman, and is an honour to the genius ot 
her countrywomen, in history, politics, eloquence 
‘and poetry. Mrs. Cappe,a lady whose strength ot 
understanding and powers of diction have led hei 
to grapple with subjects of the highest order, as she 
has published several works on theology, education 
and biography. Miss Porter, a novelist of the first 


on its being opened, an elderly gentleman, attended | the assistance of two or three of the crew, the ves- /rank in the powers of eloquent composition, whose 
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Thaddeus of Warsaw and other works, will long be 
standards of the language. Miss Benger, who fi- 
gures with equal distinction as a novelist, historian, 
and critic. Miss Grant, who has distinguished her- 
self in morals, philosophy, and the belles lettres. 
Mrs. Marcet, who has proved her powers of mind 
in her conversations on natural philosophy, &c. 
Mrs. Lowry, who writes and lectures with great 


ability on mineralogy and geology. Miss Owenson, 


(lady Morgan,) whose eloquent writing, moral and 
political reasoning, are not surpassed by any author 
of her time. Mrs. Wakefield, compiler of many 
useful and ingenious works for the use of children 
and schools. Mrs. Ibertson, whose discoveries with 
the microscope on the phisiology of plants, rank her 
high among experimental philosophers. 
schell, whose ingenuity and industry in astronomi- 
cal observations, have obtained hera splendid repu- 
tation throughout the civilized world. Miss Aikin, 
niece to Mrs. Barbauld, who, soaring above pro- 
ductions of mere taste and fancy, has, in her me- 
moirs of Elizabeth, proved her powers in history 
and philosophy. Miss Graham, the able writer of 
several volumes of travels, which are distinguished 
for theirsound philosophy, and enlightened views of 
society. M. D’Arblay, (Miss Burney,) whose Eve- 
lina, Cecelia, Camilla, and other novels, place Ler 
among the first and most original writers of any age. 
Miss Baillie, whose plays on the Passions, and other 
productions, are highly esteemed by every person 
of good taste. Besides others of less celebrity, but 
perhaps equal merit, who are not present to the 
recollection of the writer. Few persons, till they 
behold this enumeration, will have suspected that 
our days could boast such a galaxy of genius in the 
fair sex; and it may also be questioned, whether 
the other sex can produce a list in many respects 
of superior pretensions. 





JOHN GUNN 

The Highlanders, with the inconsistency of inost 
nations in the same state, (says Sir Walter Scott, ) 
were alternately capable of great exertions of gene- 
rosity, and of cruel revenge and perfidy. The fol- 
lowing story I can only quote from tradition, but 
with such an assurance from those by whom it was 
sommunicated, as permits me little doubt of its au- 
thenticity. Early in the last century, John Gunn, 
a noted Cateran, or Highland robber, infested In- 
verness-shire, and levied black-muail up to the walls 
of the provincial capital. A garrison was then main- 
tained in the castle of that town, and their pay 
(country banks being unknown) was usually trans- 
mitted in specie, under the guard of a small escort. 
It chanced that the officer who commanded this lit- 
tle party was unexpectedly obliged to halt, about 
thirty miles from Inverness, ct a miserable ian. 
About night-fall, a stranger in the Highland dress, 
ind of very prepossessing apy entered the 
ame house. Separate accommodation being im- 
possible, the Englishman offered the newly arrived 
guest a part of his supper, which was accepted with 
reluctance. By the conversation he found that his 
ew acquaintance knew well all the passes of the 
untry, which induced him eagerly to request his 
ompany on the ensuing morning. He neither dis- 
guised his business and charge, nor his apprehen- 
sions of that celebrated freebooter, John Gunn. 
Che Highlander hesitated a moment, and thcn 
Forth they set 
ugh a solitary 
and dreary glen, the discourse again turned on John 
Gunn. “ Would you like to see him?” said the 
guide ; and, without waiting an answer, he whist- 
led, and the English officer, with his small party, 
were surrounded by a body of Highlanders. whose 


earance, 


frankly consented to be his guide. 
in the morning ; and in travelling thi 


Miss Her- | 


numbers put resistance out of the question, and who! 

were all well armed. “Stranger,” resumed the 
| guide, “Iam that very John Gunn by whom you 
feared to be intercepted, and not without cause: 
for I came to the inn last night with the express 
purpose of learning your route, that I and my follow 
ers might ease you of your charge by the road But 
I am incapable of betraying the trust you reposed 
in me, and having convinced you that you were in, 
my power, I can only dismiss you unplundered and 
uninjured.” He then gave the officer directions 
for his journey, and disappeared with his party, as 
| suddenly as they had presented themselves. 





FROM THE GERMAN 
An emperor’s daughter, who was delighted with 
the profound learning, the lively wit, and the strict 
adherence to the precepts of morality and religion, | 
which characterized her tutor, one day, inadvertent- 
ly, made this remark to him—‘‘ What a pity that so) 
fine a soul as your’s is not in a more agreeable | 
body!” He made, in reply, the following inquiry. 
“In what sort of vessels, madam, is your father’s 
wine preserved?” ‘In earthen vessels,’’ was the 
answer. ‘Can that be possible?” replied he: ‘* Why) 
every citizen preserves his wine in earthen vessels ; 
[ should have thought that gold or silver ones would 
have been more suitable to the dignity of an empe- 
ror.” * You are right!’’ exclaimed the princess, 
‘and henceforth this mark of respect shall not be 
omitted.”’ In a few days, however, she again ac-| 
costed her tutor on this subject, saying, ‘In the’ 
gaudy vessels you recommended, my father’s wine, 
was spoiled ; the spirit evaporated; while that wine 
which was placed in earthen ones, improved in | 
quality.” ‘ Very possible !* rejoined the philoso- 
pher. “So also with virtue and knowledge, the. 
more humble the exterior of that in which they are’ 
, contained, the more luxuriantly will they flourish, 
and the more forcibly excite our admiration.” 
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LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. } 
Evenixne press.—A dress of white net, over a pink satin 
slip, trimmed at the border with a full floance of gauze on the | 
bias; alow body, and full short sleeves, ornamented with | 
bows of pink pipings, finished at the bottom with pipings of 
satin, brought to a point, and confined with a bow of flowers 
Gloves of white kid, and satin shoes 
Moraine press.—A morning dress of blue sarsenet: the | 
skirt is ornamented with a double row of vandyke pipings ; a 
three- quartered body, made tull in the back, with a falling 
cape brought te a point. A full sleeve, made close to the 
‘wrist. A cap of Urling’s patent lace, ornamented with a 
wreath of flowers. Kid gloves, and shoes to correspond 
Heap press.—We have not, for some time, observed the 
hair arranged in so elegant a style as at the present period. 
Large full curls continue much in favour, but drest in a lighter, 
and more becoming style, the front hair divided on the left 
side ; the braid intirely in large bows, in the Parisian manner, 
but instead of extending across the front of the head, brought 
rather forwarder on the left side, and leaving a space on the 
right for the introduction of flowers or silver ribands. For 
large parties, feathers are introduced in this head-dress. 
GENERAL STATEMENT.—Owing to the very cold weather 
experienced during the latter part of the month of Mareh, the 
tashions exhibit but little change this month ; nevertheless, we 
find some novelties worthy of remark, which are in prepara 
tion for the delightful months of spring. Of these, two elegant 
of gros de Naples, are remarkably hand 


carriage pelisses, ¢ 
some : ove is of a very singular tint, being the fine gray -bluc 
of the lavender blossom, shot with black. It is lined with 
white sarsenet, and made with a stiffened collar, standing up, 
then turning back with vandyke points. The cuffs are finished 
in the same manner, and the pelisse itself is simply ornament 
ed with a very full rouleau all round. The other carriage pe- 
lisse is of eclestial blue, and is trimmed all round with a rich); 
border of braided satin, wadded. With this delicate ont 
door envelope is worn a pelerine of ermine, or one of white 
satin, edged with swansdown. if 
The walking bonnets are of black satin, trimmed with black 
they are large and wide at the tem 
of pink satin, with a} 


satin riband and blond 


ples. The newest carriage bonnets are 


handsome plume of pink and white feathers; this bonnet 
large, and has a narrow white blond at the edge ot the brim 
Hats of black velvet are yet partially worn; they are of all 
shapes and sizes; and when in the carriage, are ornamented 
with splendid piumage ; a few have appeared with tulips, and 
other coloured flowers, but they are not very prevalent A 
favourite hat for the opera is of black satin, looped up in front 
with a superb pearl button and loop; and ornamented with 
full white fox-brush feathers 

An evening dress of soft pink satin, has been greatly ad 
mired , it is ornamented at the border with three superb broad 
flounces of white blond, falling over each other: these flounces 
are caught up in front, in festoon, with three rosettes of pink 
satin riband ; the upper flounce headed by a rouleaw of the 
same colour and material as the dress. The corsage is en gerb 
and the waist confined by a belt of pink satin, entwined with 
narrow white blond, and on the left side is a bow, with long 


| ends, formed of blond of a rich pattern, and completing the 


sash. The tucker is a double quilling of blond, divided in the 
middle by a pink satin rouleav, The sleeves are short and 
full, and are formed of pink satin foliage, every leat of which 
is edged round with narrow blend. Another evening dress, 
of blue sarsenet, is not less beautiful : ut is ornamented at the 
border with two flounces of stiffened gauze or tulle, of the 
same colour; these flounces are doubled in bias, and form a 
full and beautiful bouillon; each flounce is surmounted by 
bows of blue satin riband. A belt of blue satin encircles the 
waist, with a small rosette behind 

Ball dresses are very simple in their modes of trimming ; 
those of tulle have large puffings of the same material, ox 
rouleaux of satin, disposed in various ways, and fastened to 
gether by a bouquet of flowers: the are short and 
much puffed out; nothing can be plainer than the corsages of 
all dresses; and when the contours are good, the plain body 
is best calculated to set them off to advantage 

For head-dresses, turbans and cornettes are now equally ia 
favour, both for home costume, and for half dress. A large 
pink ecrape tarban is much esteemed for hali-dress ; it is dou 
bled in bias, and laid in very becoming flutings round the 
front. An evening dress turban of Japanese gauze, of a pon- 
ceau colour, with gold vine-leaves and bunches of grapes, has 
appeared on a lady of rank, and has been greatly admired. 
For home costume, we have remarked an elegant cornette 
of pink satin and very rich blond, with bows and string» of 
a cornette, for half-drees, is also 


sleeves 


pink gauze brocaded riband ; 
extremely light and elegant ; it is formed of tulle and blond, 
and ornamented with double Chinese roses, of a damask tint 
this cornette ties under the chin, with emerald green riband. 
Caledonian caps, though not very general, have been seen at 
the theatres, and at dinner parties ; the most fashionable are 
of black velvet, with very full plumes of blue and black fea 
thers. These becoming head-dresses will never be out of fa- 
shion, especially among the higher classes 

The most approved colours are ponceau, pink, olive-greer 
lavender-biue, and laare!-green 





The prevailing and very polite custom for youthful brides { 
present their compliments to the Editor in a portion of thy 
nuptial cheer, is becoming every day more and more prevalent 
The editor of the Syracuse Gazette, in announcing the recep 
tion of “ an elegant slice of wedding cake, very beautifully 
iced over and luxuriant with currants, raisins, &c.”” takes the 
liberty, in a delicate manner, to introduce a little pleasantry 
which probably afforded a moments amusement to the pat 
ties, and cave offence to no one. We copy his closing para 
graph * Like this same cake, matrimony is composed of 
various ingredients, and like it, it is sweet and agreeable 
But the cake, if placed upon the sbelf, and suffered to dry, 
will necome tasteless and insipid—so also matrimony will los 
its sweetness, if the young affections of the parties are hung 
upon the willows, and are exposed to the chill gales of care 
There is, however, no fear of this in the 
and we cordially hope, that the burden of 


less indiflerence 


present instance 


the happy bridegroom's song may long be, what it undoubt 
ily is at this moment— 
»~ woman, thy sweetne beameth 
* O'et all that we hear and see 


And if man of heaven eer dreamet! 


Tis when he thinks purely of thee 





fhe following beantiful lines on Henry Kirk While, wi 
was ap early victim of the enthusiasm of study, are among the 
earlier and the happiest of Lord Byron's effusions. The lead 


ing idea in the met aphor is not new, but its management, and 
the appropriateness of its introduction, and the strength com- 
bined with sweetness of versification, entitles it to rank am: 
the most select specimens of English poetry 


own cenius pave the fatal blow, 


wound that laid thee low, 


fwas thine 
And heiped to plant the 


So the struck eagle, stretched upon the j lair 
Nor through rolimyg clouds to soar aga 
Viewed his own feather on the tatal dart 

‘And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart, 
Keen were his pangs, but heener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steei, 


rive 
’ 


While the same plumage that had w {his net 
Aron of } 


Drank the last lite-droj 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





THE HOTTENTOT BOY. 

Wuen, before the late peace of Amiens, the 
English were in possession of the Cape of Good 
Hope, I was one of a number of officers who ac- 
companied the general in an excursion through the 
settlement, in which we saw soine things which 
excited our admiration, and many things that dis 
gusted us. Among the former were the great wa- 
gons, in which the farmers, who are distant from 
Cape Town, perform their long journies; living en- 
tirely in them, and sleeping also at night; while the 
slaves find shelter under them, and the cattle graze 
beside, in spots chosen for the purpose, to rest in 
when the evening draws on. They will yoke ten 
or twelve pair of horses or oxen to one of these ve- 
hicles; and it is surprising to see the dexterity of 
the two slaves who sit in front of the wagon; one 
holding the reins, and the other exercising a prodi- 
gious whip, which they are so expert in the use of, 
as to tonch any part of the body of the cattle they 
please, even to striking a fly. It is very interest- 
ing to a stranger, to see these clumsy vehicles, and 
great number ot cattle, forced along without any 
regard to obstacles, at full speed, over precipices, 
and through rough roads, in perfect safety. But on 
the other hand, the means made use of to render the 
cattle thus manageable, are revolting to humanity. 
We were affected, with mingled sensations of bor- 
ror and compassion, to see the farmer, when the 
cattle seem to sink under fatigue, draw out a great 
knife, and score lines upon their flesh; and some- 
times in his fury, cut off complete slices. It is griev- 
ous to see the poor animals shudder, as well aware 
of their cruel master’s intentions, when he gets out 
of the wagon in a rage, and whets his knife on the 
wheels for the above cruel purpose. They turn on 
each side, and shun as far as the harness permits, to 
avoid their tormentor. This reminded us of the in- 
struments of torture we found on taking possession 
of the Cape, and which were all destroyed by the 
English governor, as a disgrace to human nature. 

Another subject which excited much disgust, was 
the contempt the farmer entertained for the poor 
Hottentots, whom they scarcely hold in the rank of 
human beings. If you ask any question concerning 
them he thinks the subject too contemptible to con- 
verse about. We, however, formed a regiment of 
seven hundred Hottentots, who were, for the most 
part, fine active fellows, capable of excellent disci- 
pline; and when employed, manifested obedience 
and courage, which did equal honour to themselves 
and their instructers, 

Full of the impressions which these scenes were 
calculated to produce, we entered the house of a 
farmer, when our attention was presently engaged 
by an interesting Hottentot boy of about eight years 
of age, who sat on a table at the farthest end of the 
room, struck with the splendid glare of the dress 
of so many officers as ha’ entered the house, a 
faint smile was diffused over his sickly features ; 
and, on a nearer approach, we discovered a large 
iron ring, of ten or twelve pounds weight, rivetted 
round the middle of each leg, which was deeply in- 
dented by the rings, partly from their tightness, and 
partly, as we afterwards found, frem the length of 
time since the punishment was inflicted, so that the 
flesh had almost grown over them. While our hearts 
sickened at the sight, our indignation and pity at 
once connected the scene before us with the treat- 
ment we had been witnesses to, of the cattle and 
slaves in our excursion. Restraining these emo- 
tions, however, as much as possible, the general, 
standing beside the boy, calmly demanded of the 
farmer the reason of the child appearing in that 
situation. 


| To punish the villain for his carelessness.” 

‘© What carelessness could such a child possibly 
be guilty of, that could merit such a severe punish- 
ment?” says the general. 

‘* Severe! he ought to have his flesh gashed, and 
the wounds dressed with salt and vinegar.” 

** What was his crime ?”’ 

‘« ] sent him to take care of the sheep, and he suf- 
fered some of them to wander, and they were lost ” 

‘That was, indeed, an unpardonable offence. 
How old is he ?” 

‘© The rascal is almost eight years old.” 

‘And how long has he undergone this punish- 
ment !”’ 

* Two years.” 

* You consider the Hottentots then as possessed 
of very extraordinary talents. There are tew chil- 
dren in Europe, or, I should apprehend, among your 
own or our countrymen here, who could keepa 
large flock of sheep on widely-extended heaths, or 
wilds, at six years of age.” 

“ Talents! they are scarcely equal to the cattle, 
and must be rendered tractable and useful the same 
way.” 

** The way in which both are disciplined is pret- 
ty severe, as we have observed in many instances 
But, however plain it may appear to you, I cannot 
so easily reconcile your countrymens’ way of con- 
sidering the natives as hardly partaking of our com- 
mon nature, (certainly very far behind us in ac- 
quired advantages, such as civilization, cultivation, 
&c,) and yet expecting from them a degree of sa- 
gacity and conduct, beyond the best cultivated na- 
tions upon earth, as you have done with respect to 
this poor Hottentot boy. But avarice bars every 
avenue to the admission of fair and just conclusions ; 
and I find no difficuity in conceiving how it should 
obliterate every idea of mercy. Tam more ata loss 
to assign a cause for your losing two years services 
of one who, according to your account, might and 
ought to have rendered so many in the time.” 

** As to that, I found my account in the effect 
such an example had upon other slaves, who hav- 
ing such an instance of the consequence of neglect- 
ing their duty constantly before their eyes, were 
taught the fear of offending ; and the seeming loss 
of this boy’s work has been more than made up 
to me.”’ 

** A just conclusion, no doubt; and you will not, 
I apprehend, think it an improbable supposition on 
my part, that the beneficial effect will long remain, 
and that there is no danger of its being speedily 
forgotten by your slaves. You will, therefore, | 
hope, find no difficulty in complying with my re 
quest, that an end be put to this child’s sufferings ; 
and that it will not be thought unreasonable, it I 
myself take care to see it duly executed ; for which 
purpose, you will harness one of your wagons, and 
convey him, just as he is, to the camp, whither J, 
and my brother othicers, will accompany you, to be 
witnesses of his deliverance from his torments, amd 
guardians of his tuture liberty: and as we shall 
make three days journey of it, there will be no 
need of stimulating the cattle by any of those crue! 
means Which we have been too often spectators of 
in this excursion.”’ 

The general managed this dialogue with admira- 
ble address, restraining his indignation, and speak- 

ing with the utmost calmness, so that the denou- 
It is to be re 
membered, that as the English were in possession 


ment was not in the least suspected 


of the Cape by the right of conquest, these injunc- 


tions of the general, however mik ly uttered, car- 
ried authority in them, which the other knew it 
Notwithstanding, therefore, 

the mortification of disappointed vengeance, the 
| humiliation before his family and slaves, the loss of 


Was 1n vain to resist. 


time and labour, (no trifling consideration with these 
farmers,) he immediately prepared to obey. 

The cattle being harnessed to the wagon, and 
proper furniture being conveyed into it for our ac 
commodation in the night, according to the custom 
before mentioned, the boy was placed in it, 1roned 
as he was ; the general, the farmer, and thie rest of 
the officers accompanying, relieving each other by 
riding and walking, in turns. The farmer manifested 
a sullen acquiescence in all that was done; acqui- 
escence being, indeed, all that was required of him, 
as the general committed the command of the slaves, 
who managed the cattle, to one of his lieutenants, 
In the afternoon of the third day, we reached the 
camp, and the svagon was placed in the open space 
before the general’s tent. The covering was then 
ordered to be taken off, and the floor of the vehicle 
appeared as a stage on which the general intended 
to represent the principal act in the drama. The 
victim of the Dutch farmer’s cruelty was left sitting 
in the midst of it, just as he appeared to us whien 
we first saw him; and the troops assembling round, 
the whole army, before night, were pretty general- 
ly acquainted with the story. This was the sole 
reason why the general had suffered the poor child 
to remain in the state in which we found hin, ull 
we shoul! have arrived at head-quarters, that all 
might be witnesses of the master’s inhumanity, and 
might justify the propriety of his own proceedings. 

The evening being come, the general and a guard 
ascended the stage, directing the farmer to ascend 
likewise. A smith was then ordered to unclasp the 
rings which were on the boy’s legs, as carefully as 
possible, the flesh having nearly risen over them ; 
and the guard seizing the farmer, the smith rivetted 
them round his legs, and drew them suiliciently 
tight to give the inhuman master a taste of the pain 
the other had so long endured ; but, far trom bear- 
ing it with the same patience his helpless victim had 
done, he set up the most hiteous yellings, bellow- 
ing out frequently, “Is this the way to treat Chiis- 
trans?’ It appeared to us in a very amiable point 
of view, to observe the child manifest no signs ot 
exultation at seeing his master under torture on his 
account, but rather as it he would have delivered 
him from it, had it beenin his power. The general 
immediately summoned the head-surgeun, and gave 
him charge of the boy, directing him to use his ut- 
most skill to recover, if possible, the limbs to thei: 
proper shape, and prevent any future bad conse 
quences to his growth or activity. 

He then ordered the farmer’s slaves to harness as 
many ot their cattle as were necessary to draw the 
wagon to a retired place, at a convenient distance 
from the camp, (as, indeed, from his constant bel- 
lowing, there was no hope of repose while he was 
within hearing, ) and having appointed a guard con- 
stantly to relieve each other until further orders, 
withdrew, without giving any intimation of the 
length of time he intended the farmer to remain in 
his present situation, or the price he designed he 
It should have been 
observed, that, previous to the child’s being carried 
off to the surgeon’s tent, he fell at his deliverer’s 
feet, in an agony, as it were, of gratitude, clasping 


should pay for his deliverance. 


and embracing his knees, who, on his part, was al 
most overcome with the sensations which rushed 
upon him. 

It was agreed among the officers who spent that 
evening with the general, that the inhuman tarme: 
should remain in his present state of suffering tw: 
full days, reckoning each day for a year of the time 
the helpless victim of his avarice and cruelty had 
been tortured; and it was concluded not to announce 
the duration to him beforehand, that the uncertain- 
ty might make him feel the full weight of his pun 
ishment; it not being the pinching his flesh, but 


.the correction of his mind, which was our general’s 
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aim. He also consulted them on the amount of the life; it cannot descend to those minuti of affec- 


charge he intended to lay upon him, to remunerate 
the surgeon, and provide for the boy till able to ob- 
tain a livelihood for himself. 

The farmer was therefore suffered to remain with- 
out the camp, unnoticed by any one from the gen- 
eral, but was occasionally gazed at by stragglers 
from the army, whose reports gave but little hope 

f amendment, as he kept roaring out, and often re- 
peating, ‘Is it thus you treat Christians?” showing 
thet humanity to his fellow-creatures was not an 
article in his Christian code; or, speaking more 
properly, that Hottentots were not considered by 
him in that light. 

At the appointed time, the wagon was brought 
back inte the camp, when the general having in 
formed him of the price at which he must purchase 
his deliverance, and the purpose the money was to 
be devoted to, ordered the rings to be taken off his 
legs, and some unguents to be given him to as- 
suage the pain’ Then addressing him on the wick- 
edness of denying to the natives a participation in 
ur common nature, and the inhumanity and bar- 
harity both towards man and beast, to which it led, 


and trusting (he said) that the slight, comparative- | 


iy very slight, measure of punishment inflicted on 


him, would influence him to be more merciful, he | 


was dismissed 





THE REPOSITORY. 





MY MOTHER 

Ir there is one morta! feeling free from the im 
purities of earthly frailty, that tells us in its slight 
est breathings of its celestial origin, it is that ofa 
nother’s love—a mother’s chaste, overwhelming, 
and everlasting love for her children. 

The name of a mother is our childhood’s talis- 
man, our refuge and our safeguard in all our mimic 
misery; “tis the first half-formed word that falls 
from the babbling tongue, the first idea that dawns 
mn the opening mind; the first, the fondest, and the 
most lasting tie in which affection can bind the 
heart of man! 

‘Tis not selfish passion, depending for its perma- 
ency on the reciprocation of advantages ; but, in 
its sincerity, it casteth out itself, and centres but in 
the happiness of its object; and, when the welfare 
ofthat object is at stake, it putteth away fear and 
knoweth not weariness. It is not excited by form 
feature, but rather, by a happy perversion of per- 
ception, embues all things with imaginary beauty. 
It watches over our helpless infancy, with the 
easeless benignity of a guardian angel; anticipates 
very childish wish, humours every wayward fan- 
vy, soothes every transient sorrow, sings our swect 
lullaby to rest, and cradles us on its warm and 
throbbing breast; and when pain and sickness prey 
ipon the fragile form, what medicine is there like a 
mother’s kisses ? what quieting pillow like a mo- 
ther’s bosom? And when launched in the wide 

can of a tempestuous world, what eye gazes on 

radventurous voyage with half the eagerness of 
maternal fondness, amid the sad yet not unpleasing 
ntest, of hopes, and fears, and deep anxieties ? 

Yet it is not prosperity, with her smiles and beau- 
ty, that tries the purity and fervour of a mother’s 
itis in the dark and dreary precincts of ad- 
versity, amid the cold frowns of an unfeeling world, 


uve; 


i poverty and despair, in sickness and sorrow, that | 


shines with a brightness beyond mortality, and sti- 


rs | . 
fing the secret agonies of its own bosom, strives 
itto pour balm and consolation on the wounded 
sufferer. 


he love of a father may be as deep and sincere, 
yet itis calmer, and perhaps more calculating, and 


more fully directed in the great period and ends of were 


tion, those watchful cares for the minor comforts 
and gratifications of existence, which a mother, 
from the finer sensibility of her nature, can more 
readily and duly appreciate. The pages of history 
abound with the records of maternal love, in every 
age and clime, and every rank of life; but itisa 
lesson of never-ending presence, which the heart 
can feel and acknowledge, and needs not example 
to teach it how to venerate. 

Can there be a being so vile and odious, so dead 
to nature’s impulse, who in return for such con- 
stant care and unvarying kindness, can willingly or 
heedlessly wound the heart that cherished hun, and 
forsake the lonely one, who nursed and sheltered 
him; who can madly sever the sweetest bonds of 
human union, and bring down the gray hairs of his 
parents with sorrow to the grave, who can leavé 
them in their old age to solitude and poverty, while 
he wantons in the pride of undeserved prosperity ? 
If there be, why let them abjure the name of man, 
and herd with the beasts that perish, or let them 
feel to distraction, that worst of human miseries, 


ow sharper than a serpents tooth if i 


“ To bave a thankless child.” 





SIR JOHN DUDDLESTONE., 

The following story, which is taken from an old 
Bristol newspaper, deserves preservation ; especial 
ly as it appears to be founded on fact, though some 
of the circumstances have an air of exaggeration, 
which perhaps renders the anecdote so much the 
more amusing The scene at court bears some si- 
militude to one in the legendary ballad of the Mil- 
ler of Mansfield. Prince George of Denmark, the 
husband of Queen Anne, happening to be at Bristol, 
went on the exchange, with only one attendant, a 
military officer. He continued there tll most of the 
merchants had left the place; none of them having 
addressed him, or paid him any particular respect 
However, he was not entirely neglected, fot one 
John Duddlestone, a boddice-maker, then residing 
in Corn street, went up to his royal highness, and 
asked him if he was not the Queen’s husband On 
being answered im the affirmative, Duddlestone said 
he had observed, with a good deal of concern, that 
none of the rich citizens had invited his highness 
to dinner; and that as it would be a scandal to the 
loyal city ot Bristol for her majesty’s consort to dine 
at an inn, he hoped that he would go and dine at 
his house, and bring the gentleman with him ; add 
ing, that he could offer them roast beef anda pluim- 


with some ale of his own brewing “he 


pudding, 
prince, probably amused by the whimsical polite 
ness of the stay-maker, accepted his proffered en 
tertainment, and immediately proceeded to his 
On the arrival of the party, Duddlestone 
ing her 


house, 
called to his wite, who was up stairs, desir 
to put on aclean apron and come down, for the 
Queen's husband and another gentleman were coin 
to dine with them. She speedily made her appear 
ance with a clean blue apron, and w rciously 
received by the prince. After dinner Prince George 
asked his host if he ever visited London. He re 
plied, that since the ladies had worn stays inst 

of boddices he had sometimes gone thither to buy 
On which the prince desired him to 
it the 


S PY 
is pr 


whalebone 
take his wife with him when he went again 
same time giving him a card to facilitate his intr 
duction at court. 

Not long after this visit, Duddlestone had occa 
sion to make a journey to the metropolis, and taking 
his old dame on a pillion behind him, they procee 
ed thither. With the the card they 
found easy admission to the prince, and by him they 
were introduced to the Queen, who invited them 
to an approaching entertainment at court. They 
informed that it would be necessary they 


} 


assistance of 


should have new dresses for the occasion, which 
they were allowed to choose for themselves. Ob- 
serving that the Prince had ona suit of purple vel- 
vet, they both fixed on the same, which was ac- 
cordingly provided tor them. Appearing at the ap- 
pointed time, they were introduced by her majesty 
to the assembled courtiers, as the most loyal per- 
sons in the city of Bristol, and the only ones who 
had invited the Prince, her husband, to their house. 
After the entertainment, the Queen commanded 
her guest to knee! down, laid a sword on his shoul- 
der, and (to use Lady Duddlestone’s own words) 
Phe new knight 
was then offered money or a piace under govern- 
ment, to enable him to support his dignity. He 
very considerately declined accepting either, im- 
forming her Majesty that he had fifty pounds out at 
use, and that he apprehended from the number of 


said to him, ‘ Ston up, Sir Jan’ 


persons he saw about her she must be at great ex- 
pense in housekeeping The Queen, however, pre- 
sented the gold watch from her side to Lady Dud- 
dlestone ; and her ladyship, delighted with the gift, 
ever after wore it when she went to market, sus- 
pended over a blue apron, not less vain of the gift 
of royalty than a young nobleman would have been 


of a blue riband 





AN ORIENTAL STORY, 
The enjoyment of virtue is wholly internal, and 
the chief pleasure of her real votaries is that of do 
ing good 


God, in his divine mercy, says Sadi, the philoso- 


pher, introduced a certaim vicious man into a so« iety 


of religious people, whose manners were pure and 


holy Struck with their virtues, he quickly began to 
imitate them, to shake off all his tormer habits—in a 
word, tobe a model of justice, of sobriety, of pa- 


tience, of industry, and of benevolence. His good 
works were undeniable, but people imputed them 
tounworthy motives. They were always for judg 
ing him of what he had been, not by what he was. 
Overwhelmed with sorrow he poured forth his tears 
into the bosom of an ancient hermit, who was more 
jumane, than the 
the old man to him, “ return 


*¢¢) my son, sa 
thanks to the Almighty, that thou art superior to 


re | 


just, as well as m rest 


thy reputation. Happy he who can say, ‘ My ene- 
mies and my rivals stigmatize me for vicesof which 
I am not guilty.’ If theu art good, what matters it 


to thee, that men persecute, and even punish thee, 
as being one of the wicked !—Hast thou not, for 
thy comlort, two unerring testimonies of thy ac 


tions, God I thy nscience ?” 





A NATURAL DENTIFRICE 


The common strawberry is a natural dentifrice, 
and its juice, without any preparation, dissolves the 
tartare incrustations on the teeth, and makes the 


breath sweet and agreeable 





SIR NICHOLAS BACON 
Queen Rlizabeth made him Lord Chancellor and 
Secretary of State. The Queen, when she visited 
him at Hertford, said Phish e if too small tor 
a man like you.”"— Madam,” replied the Chan- 
cellor, “it is your Majesty’s fault, for you have 
made me too large for my house 
_—————————— 
GOMBERVILLEI 
Gomberville, t horofseveral f merit 
was one i the r " bre \ le 
my Hie was a quit mol ve ma f letters 
mid delight nu t? iety of the monk i 
Port Roval. whos i nt eigh! bee 
f his estate He te f t the fol \ v 
simple and elegant « t 
Whilst ‘ t 
The t 
Few w vi 
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Among the numerous eccentricities imputed to John Ran- i 


dolph, we cannot doubt the truth of the following occurrence, 
as we have it from a gentleman who boarded in the same 
house at Washington. One morning Mr. R. rose earlier than 
asual, went immediately to his landlord, and demanded his 
bill. After some time, he prevailed upon Mr. R. to give him 
the reason of his quitting his house so suddenly, which was, 
that *‘ some fellow, who slept in the room over his chamber 
pulled off his boots with a chair! and that he would stay in 
vo house where he might be exposed to the clatter of chairs, 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





JUNE 3, 1826. | 


a oe 
To the Public.—lt is vow nearly three years since we first) 
offered the New-York Mirror to the public, and the ample en- 
couragement it has met with during that period demands, not, 
merely our warmest acknowledgements, but our utmost en- | 
deavours to render it still more worthy of the patronage which 





boots, or drunken boarders.” has been so liberally bestowed upon it. It has ever been our) 
wish to avoid the too common practice of sending periodical | 
THE TRANSPORT. journals forth, accompanied by abundant promises, which are 
Regan = vo sp we re ns ay —_ light ae never kept, and whatever the defects of the Mirror may have} 
the air, heaven, and ocean. The marble clouds lay motion- 
less, far and wide over the deep blue sky, and all memory of 
storm and hurricane had vanished from the magnificence of 
that immense calm. There was but a fluctuation on the deep, 
and the sea-birds floated steadily there, or dipped their wings 
for a moment in the wreathed foam, and again wheeled spor- 
tively away in the sunshine. One ship—one only single ship— i 
was within the encircling horizon, and she had lain there as | 
if at anchor since the morning light; for although all her sails 
were set, scarcely a wandering breeze touched her canvas, hecetifal a "ef aad : 
but her large flags hung head on star and at peak, or lifted autiful dress, an’, trom the increased extent of our corres- 
themselves uncertainly up at intervals, and then sunk into mo- | pondence, and the various means we have recently received for) 
tionless repose. The crew paced not her deck, for they knew supplying these columns With ORIGINAL MATTER, We trust the | 
that no breeze would come, til! after meridian—and it was ,'MtTinsic value of this jourval will not be less improved than its| 
the Sabbath day. A smail congregation were singing praises external appearance. — ; 
to God in that chapel whick rested almost as quietly on the The great increase of population, and the equally rapid ad- | 
sea as the house of worship in which they had been used to |, Yancement of literary taste and pursuits in our country, give 





pretensions. 
spared any efort or expense, within our power, te give inte- 
rest to these columns ; and, from the patronage it has received, 
we have reason to believe that our endeavours have not been 
wholly unsuccessful, even when our literary resources have 
Been most limited. 

The first number of the next volume, which will be issued on 
| the twenty-ninth day of July, will receive an entirely new and 


| 


| 


| 


pray, then rested far off on a foundation of rock. in a green! room for the support of a variety of other journals, besides the | 


| 


valley of their forsaken Scotland. They were emigrants, nor, common gazettes of the day. Well-conducted quarterly and 
hoped ever again to see the mist of their native mountains. || monthly magazines are the proper receptacles for detailed re- 


But as they heard the voice of their psalm, each singer half views, scientific dissertations, and articles of a heavy and ela- |, 
forgot that it blended with the sound of the sea, and almost borate kind; we have need, however, of something of a lighter 
| 


believed himself sitting in the kirk of his own native parish, character to fill the intermediate rank between those and the | 
But hundreds of billowy leagues intervened between them datly papers. None can answer this purpose better than a 
and the little tinkling bell that was now tolling their happier | weekly publication, devoted to such literary subjects as come} 
friends to the honse of God. And now an old gray-headed | within the cognisance of any person of taste and information, | 
man rose to pray, and held up his withered hand in fervent! and containing tales and essays of such moderate length, as any 
sopplication, for all around ; whom, in good truth, he called ) one, possessing a common share of leisure, may peruse with 
his children; for three generations were with the patriarchs pleasure and profit. Articles of this kind have generally oc-| 
in that tabernacle. = 
wives standing together, in awe of Him who held the deep in| nor shall we at any time, allow them to exclude all notice of 
the hollow of his hand ; there, youths and maidens, linked to- | suo docal affairs and passing events as may properly come with- | 
gether, by the feeling of the same destiny, some of them per- | ‘ - 
haps hoping, when they reached the shore, to lay their heads 
on one pillow; there children, hand in hand, happy in the 
wonders of the ocean; and there, mere infants smiling on the 
sunny deck, and unconscious of the meaning of hymn or 
prayer. A low, confined, growling noise was heard struggling 
beneath the deck, and a sailor called with a loud voice, 
* Fire, fire¢ the ship’s on fire '’’ Holy words died on the 
prayer’s tongue; the congregation fell asunder; and pale * we ] : } 
faces, wild eyes, rent the silence of the lonesome sea. No one ditions on which the we = —— eri to be a | 
for a while knew the other, as all were buried as in a whirl- |; It has been our object 7” the selection of subjects, to combine 
wind, up and down the ship. A dismal heat, all unlike the the pleasant with the useful, that our articles might neither be | 
warmth of that beautiful sun, came stifling on every breath. | °° heavy nor too trivial for the generality of readers, and we 
Mothers, who, in their first terror had shuddered but for them- |, bave always had due regard to the taste of our amiable and 
selves, now clasped their infants to their breasts, and lifted lovely countrywomen. It is for their especial perusal that 
their eyes to heaven. Bold, brave men, grew white as ashes; the Mirror is in a great measure designed, and any publica- 
and hands strengthened by toil and storm, trembled like the , tion, We are convinced, which is so conducted as to meet the 
aspen leaf. ‘“ Gone—gone—we are all gone!” 
ery; yet no one knew from whence that ery came! and men) respectability can be found on our subscription list,) is also en- 
glared reproachfully on each other's countenances, and strove, utled to the notice and enccuragement of the MALE PART of 
to keep down the audible beating of their own hearts, The) society.—-Among the most popular and excellent periodicals 
desperate love of life drove them instinetly to their stations, | published in London, are those, which, like this paper, sure! 
and the water was poured, as by the strength of giants, down the particular patronage of the ladies, and if the encouragement | 
among smouldering flames. But the devouring element roared | of the females of London is sufficient to raise and sustain in| 
up into the air; and deck, masts, sails, and shrouds, were one the rank of eminence, the publications designed for their read- 
cracking and hissing shect of fire. ** Let down the boat!" ing, there can be no doubt that the FAIR OF THIS COUNTRY 
was now the yell of hoarse voices ; and in an instant, she was! jaye a sufficiency of taste and liberality to do the same. It 
filled with life. There was frantic leaping into the sea; and was from this conviction, that we adopted the second title which 
all who were fast drowning, moved convulsively towards the | our work still bears. and we shall ever be proud to own for it} 
little ark. Some sunk dowa at once into oblivion; some 
grasped at nothing with their disappearing hands ; some seized 
in vain unquenched pieces of the fiery wreck ; some would 
fain have saved a friend almost in the last agonies; and some, 
strong in a savage despair, tore from them the clenched fin- 
cers that would bave dragged them down, and forgot, in fear, 
both love and pity. Enveloped in flames and smoke, yet in- 
sensible as a corpse to the burning, a frantic mother flung down | 
her babe among the crew; and as it fell among the upward 
oars unharmed, she shrieked ont a prayer of thanksgiving. : ; 
* Go husband, go; for Lam content to die. Oh! live, ee. | nterest in the public, and drawn ‘rom various sources the most 
my husband, for our darling Willy’s sake."’ But in the prime 

of life, and with his manly bosom full of health and hope, the 
husband looked but tor a moment, till he saw his child was 
safe; and then, taking his young wite in bis arms, sat down 
beneath the burning fragments of the sail, with the rest that 
were resigned never more to rise ap, till the sound of the last 


shall ever claim a portion of our regard, and the drama will 
also continue to be an object of our critical observation. | 
| Our late bumble efforts to encourage laudable emulation 
among native writers, by offering prizes to the successful com- 
'petitors in different branches of composition, we are confident 
has met with general approbation. We intend to follow the, 
same course in future, and will shortly make known the con- 


” 


|, the name of the “ Ladies’ Lilerary Gazette 
*, for the informa- 
voted, (though not 


Once more we deem it necessary to s 
tion of distant readers, that the Mirror: 








exelusively,) to the following subjects 
Onieinat Morar Tares—either fictitious, or founded on 





events of real life, inthe United States of America. 
Tur Crssorn—compr 
satirical, moral, humourous, \c. denominated the Lutle Genius 


sing a sevies of numbers—patheti« 


Vhis department of our paper las already excited uncommon 
lavish praise 

Revirw—of publications, forcign or domestic. 

Orniainat Essays—on literature, morals, history, voyages, 
travels, American antiquities, the fine ovts, &c 

Femare Cranacren-manners,beauty,dress,and education 

American Brocraruy—or historical sketches of the lives 


trunpet, when the faithful and the aftlicted shall be raised to! of such persons, of both sexes, as have become celebrated for 


breathe for ever the empfyrean air their heroism, virtue, fortitude, talents, patriotism, & 


; 


. ! 
| been, we trust that its merits have been, at ieast, equal to its) 
We can boldly assert, that we have at no time |) jover of literature. 


There in one group, were husbands and cupied a considerable portion of the Mirror, but we have not, || 


in our sphere of remark. Public improvements, in particular, || 


|! to delueate the character of those times. 


was now the approbation of the AMERICAN Lapis, (and many of the first | 


LS 
Literary InTELLiGENCE—or notices of new publications 
Tae Drama—comprising strictures on the New-York stage 
Desuctory SeLcections—with occasional remarks 
AnecpoTEes—humouroeus, literary, historical, &c. 

PASSING EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 

Poetry—original and selected ; 

Together with many other miscellaneous subjects which \ 
would be unnecessary now to enumerate. 

From this condensed view of our paper, it will be seen. th 
with the intimate connexion which this great emporium of com- 
merce, arts, and sciences, has with every other part of the 
world—the ready sources of knowledge which that opens to us 





, 


| added to the eminent talent enlisted in our support-—we cannot 


fail to present to our reacters a weekly paper, so interesting, 
amusing, and instructive, as to merit the attention of every 
XS The punctuality of our city, and a great majority of our 
| country subscribers, merit and receive our warmest acknow 

ledgements, but there is a small number of our distant patrons 
who are still in arrears—We beg to remind them that the 


} 


| amount due us would be very acceptable at this time. In con- 
| clusion, we inform all who subscribe for the Mirror, that we 

shall expect puncinal compliance with the terms on their re- 
| ceiving the last number of the present volume. The agents are 
| requested to collect all bills due this paper, and to make remit 


| tances as soon after the appearance of No. 52 as possible. 
| Woodstock.—From the hasty perusal which we have made 
| of this work, we are convinced that it deserves to rank among 
the noblest productions of Sir Walter Scott. The scene of the 
story is laid in the neighbourhood of Woodstock, in England, 
formerly the residence of the fair and unfortunate Rosamond, 
so famous in the lore of old English ballads. The time of this 
story, however, 1s of much later date than the day of fair Rosa- 
mond: it is during the turbulent and fanatical period of tho 
English commonwealth, which succeeded the despotism and 
| death of Charles 1. The political commotions of that age were 
of a kind calculated to draw forth the energies, and develope 
| the character of the English nation ; and the time affords abun- 
, dant materials forthe combining powers of the novelist. It is 
one of the great and almost peculiat exeellencies of the author 
of Waverley, that his tales present the very form and likeness: 
|of the age on which they are founded, and none of his works, 
we think, possess this excellence in a greater degree than the 
story in question. This author, though not a historian, is per 
| haps the most impartial of any writer who has yet attempted 
He seems but lit 
| inclined to traduce any party, and though he exposes the fana 
|ticism and intolerance of the commonwealth men, he gives 
| them credit for the stoical virtue and stern spirit of indepen 


|| dence which they really possessed. On the other hand, though 


inclined to sympathize with the unfortunate cavaliers, he does 


jnot attempt to palliate the licentiousness and tyranny whic! 


| drew down upon them the vengeance of the nation. Cromwe 
jis introduced into the story, and the manner tn which his cha- 
|racter is therein developed, is, we think, better calculated t 
give a true idea of the man, than any thing (we would almos 


ay) which the best historians have offered us. 


The National Academy of the Arts of Design.—This esta 
blishment, which has been lately raised by the joint exertion 
of a number of our artists, confers great credit ov the gentle 
men from whose efforts it originated, and is eminently worth) 
lof the attention and patronage of the pubiic. The manner ip 
j which the old academy of arts was conducted was not such as 
gave perfect satisfaction to the students, and others interested 
and it is principally on this account that ():« rival institutior 
has been formed. We trust, that the emulation of the tw 
academies will be of that amicable and enterprising kind 
most conducive to the advancement of those beautiful and in 
|tellectual sciences, to the pursnit of whieh they are devoted 


| The new institution, on every account, demands our be 


wishes, but more especially for its tendency to bring into nm 
tiee those of our young artists, whose ear.y proficiency, as yet 
has remained in comparative obscurit There are severe 
such in our city, and we doubt not, that with a lite mors 


| persevering exertion, they will soon become as eminent ip 


reputation as they are already in skill, We would remind th« 
public, that the arts of painting and desigu were the first in 
which this country acquired any degree of reputation ; and as 
such they are particularly entitled to our fostering care and 
encouragement. Let not the country of Benjamin West ni 
glect those arts, by the pursuit of which West reflected + 
much honour on his country. The Academy of Design is a! 
present located at the corner of Reed-street and Broadway 
where a large room is completely covered with paintings 0! 
various kinds, portraits, miniature likenesses, fancy picces 
landscapes, &c. contributed by the members and students 
the institution. We will not, at present, enlarge upon the ac 
knowledged excellence of the collection, but intend to dk 
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yote some space to the subject in a few of our future numbers. || 
Ere we conclude, we would beg leave to suggest to the di- 
rectors of the academy, the propriety of keeping it open for 
the admittance of visiters during the evening. This, it is true, 
is not the best time for examining paintings, but it would suit 
the convenience of many of our citizens, whose avocations do 
not allow them leisure to visit the place during the day. 


Park Theatre.—During the past fortnight Mr. Kean has. 
continued, notwithstanding the heat of the weather, to attract 
crowded audiences to this theatre. We witnessed his per- 
formance of Shylock, which was sustained with his usual ex- 
cellence In those parts, where the rooted malignancy of the | 
revengeful Jew appears, he was truly great—but the most 
moving passages, were those in which indignation for his 
wrongs, and bitterness at his desolate situation, break forth 
with the strong tide of feeling peculiar to the character. We 
never saw the audience more carried away than it was by Mr. | 
Kean’s acting in those parts. Mr. Kean’s Hamlet is a power- i 
ful and av almost successful struggle of genius against the de- | 
fects of nature. Hamlet, however, notwithstanding the force } 
be cives to many passages, cannot be considered as ranking 
among the best of Mr. Kean’s characters. His fort is passion, 
and there is too little of it in Hamlet to allow him to display 
his peculiar powers. The parts of this tragedy in which Mr. 


| ing and open iron gate, through which is seen the distant 


peared lost in admiration. A briet sketch of the principi! speech, volability. The gentlemen in attendance informed 
scenerv is all we have roomto add: The curtain rises to music } the lady in a foreign language, through a kind of trampet, that 
and discovers the gardens of Don Pedro's house at Seville— | visiters approached, when she immediately replied in Eng 
part of the mansion is on the left, with door, baleony, | lish, through the same trumpet, that she “ was happy to see 
and windows—the wall, in an angular direction to the them.” A rose was held to the trumpet, and she was asked 
right, is intersected by trees and flowers—at the back a rail- what it was, when she replied, * it is arose.”” The visiter 
held his watch to the same place, and she was asked for the 
time of night, when she replied, “ it is nine o’clock,”’ (the 
true time.) She sung a very pretty air, and gave the name 
of every thing presented, correctly. We examined the glass 
box, the lady's residence, closely, found it completely isola- 
ted, merely suspended by smail cords, and could discover no 
means of external communication, It is needless to say that 
‘no lady of the size of a Lilliputian could be contined in the 
|box. It isa curiosity worth seeing. Send it to New-York, then 


country—Leporeilo is seen descending a ladder, followe:! by 
Don Giovauni—Leonora appears at the window, and Octavio 
and serenaders enter. A short and rapid combat takes place, 
Don Pedro falls. Giovanni and his party scale the walls. 
Maria, Octas ia, and servants, enter from the house. Leonora 
beholds the body of her father, utters a shriek, and sinks in 
agony upon the ground. Scene two is a hall in the mansion of 
Don Pedro. Scene three represents the suburbs of the city of - - _ - 
Seville—a distant country—the sea in the perspective—the sun | Woodbridge Spa Spring.—We ave well acquainted with this 
rising in the horizon. In scene four, we have the grounds close | spring and the neighbourhood, and bave litle doubt that the 
to Giovanni's palace. Scene five is a luxuriant garden and dis. || quality of the water is even superior to that of the Orange 
tant view—-this sketch 1s from the pencil of Coyle, and is a!) springs. It is much to be regretted, that the virtues of this ex- 
triumphant effort of genius. A ballet commences. Giovanni || cellent chalybeate fountain are not better known and appre- 
forces Zerlina off—she screams, and runs into the arms ef Ma-|\ciated. Hundreds of persons, in the New-Brunswick steam 
setto. A ro}! of thuader and a terrific noise is heard. Octavia |! bats, daily pass almost within view of its scite, without know- 
attacks Giovanni, but is disarmed. Elvira rushes between | ing of its existence ; and among them are no doubt numbers of 
them, and arrests the blow of Giovanni. Scene six represents invalids to whom the use of its waters would be highly benefi- 





K. is most successful, are the interview with the Ghost, the! the exterior of Elvira's house, and the adjoining grounds. Mr Vial. We understand a seminary bas lately been established 
scene with Ophelia, and the chamber scene with the Queen. F.Grain has beeu very successful in giving effect to this pic- ||at ‘Yoodbridge, under the direction of Messrs. Stryker and 
In those passages, and in some others of less consequence, he | ture. Scene seven is a church yard, by moonlight—the tomb |, Halsey, which bids fair, in @ short time, to rival any w the 
was eminently fine and original. Mrs. Barnes was most of Don Pedro, surmounted by his statute on horse-back. Scene | state. «rom this we think it probable that the above named 
charmizg and pathetic in Ophelia. A word also for the Ghost. || eight is an illuminated street, similar to that introduced in the rich and} sauufal township, and the spring for which alone it 
Poor Clark, from his !ate illness, looks a little ghostly off the || Ethiop. Scene nine, a magnificent saloon, brilliantly lighted, | deserves to Le 
stage, and on this occasion, his ghostship appeared more like |, banquet tables superbly decorated, a burst of music is heard, jrally known. 

reality than any thing of the kind that we ever saw. The) the curtain in back of the saloon suddenly divides, and disco- |) 
sepulchral tones of his voice, and every thing about him, were i vers a group of ladies, and a full military band 
perfectly in character’ We wish the Ghost a perfect resto- || and warns Don Giovanni of his fate 
ation of health, and a good benefit. t ty sit at banquet table. 


celebrated, will, ere long, become more gene 


- || New Medical Journal.—Doctors Wright and Mason bave 
Elvira enters y lately commenced the publication of a periodical journal in 
| Cincinnati, entitled the ** Ohio Medical Repository,” which 
| will, no doubt, deserve a place in the libraries of all medical 


Don Giovanai and par- | 
During the repast, a faney dance by! 
|| the guests, which is wterrupted by three loud knocks—the wo- 





‘say more upon the subject. 








Chatham Theatre —On Tuesday evening the tragedy of King 
Lear was performed at this house. With us, Mr. Maywood 
has always been a favourite actor, and in such characters as|} 
Sir Pertinax and Sir Archy, he has no equa! in this country.|| 


We have frequently, during the last three years, stated these | 
facts to our readers, which renders it unnecessary at present to | 
We have also repeatedly noticed, 
Mr. Maywood’s Lear, and we are happy to find that very ma- | 
py critics, of acknowledged standing, speak highly of him in the l 
part. Take, for instance, the following, from the Canadian 

Courant :—" The Lear of this gentleman was one of the most | 
finished and refined pieces of acting which we recollect to have i 
witnessed on any stage. It we take him from his regal state, | 
when dividing the kingdom, throughout the subsequent acts of 
the play, he was equally great. The working of his feeling at 
the ingratitude, and undutiful conduct of his favoured daugh- 
ters was finely exhibited, and when reduced to the pitiable situ- 
ation of insanity, his manner was calculated to produce the ten- 
“erest sensations incident to the human mind. His was a na- 
tural picture of a degraded monarch, whose wrongs were so 
sirongly ‘e'’, as to drive reason from her throne, but he did not 


even theu svffer himself to be carried before a whirlwind of! 


passion, or to storm aud rage with a violence which would have 
lestroyed the sympathy universally felt by his audience. In 
every stage of his misfortune, Lear did not for a moment forget 
his former dignity, but was, in his own words, ‘ every inch a 
king.’ Mr. Maywood evinced a just conception of the philo- 


phical madness which Shakspeare has given to the character, | 


and so admirably did he represent the phreasied king, that we 
could scarcely believe it was only illusive. We have had fre- 


quent causes to speak in favourable terms of Mr. M. but with- 


ut any intention to detract (rom his merits in other pieces, we 
candidly declare it as our deeided opinion that the energies of 
is mind, and the physical powers of his frame, are more ef- 
ctually exercised in Lear, than any in which we have before 
Witnessed him.’ Having quoted the above we must take leave 
of Mr. Maywood until some future occasion, and tura to the 
elo-drama of Don Giovanni, which was produced on Monday 
st, ina very splendid manner. The scenery, dresses, ma- 
hinery, decorations, and dances, were entirely new, and ex- 
For a first representation the performers 
vere unusually correct. Mr. Scott as the statue, was marble 





ugly beautiful 


trom * top to toe’’"—which is the highest compliment that can 
Mr. Wallack dashed 

rough the careless, uurelenting libertine, in his usual pleasing 
nanner, and Mr. Roberts was perfectly at ease as Leporclio 
Mr. Howard was in good voice, and his songs deserved thun- 
Jers of applause, which, we are sorry to say, they did not re- 


wssibly be paid to his * marble majesty.” 


eive! Mrs. Entwistle looked and performed Elvira to the 
etter, and Mrs. Waring was as interesting and charming as 
ver in the character of Zerlia. Mrs. Lacombe and Mrs. Ste- 
uson had but little to do, and that little merits notice ; but 
where shall we find words to praise the dancing of Mrs. Wal- 
ek ?—she moved over the silent floor with all the grace and 
elegance of @ being of another sphere, and the audience ap- 


: , |, gentlemen throughout the country 
men and Leporello utter shrieks, and escape in all directions— || 


the stage becomes dark, the statue enters, surrounded by a || Sutcide.—It will be remembered, that on the twenty se- 
blue aud ghastly glare, and seats itself at the table—-Don Gio- venth of last April a young printer, by the hame of Thomas 
vanni offers food and wine, which is rejected. ‘The statue rises, Smith, drowned himself in the river Don, in Upper Canada. 
Giovanni likewise, and throws away his sword, and daringly The York Advocate gives an interesting and an affecting ac- 
advances—at the instant bis hand meets the grasp of the statue, CCU"* of the circumstances relating to ear melancholy affair, 
he shrinks back and groans. Scene the last, the whole fabric | from which the following is an extract:—‘ Mrs. Sparks, the 


. { > oys who first gave : al noticed as he 
of the palace totters, and the scene changes to a fiery cavern ; | mother of the boys who first gave the slarm, sotic 
. 2 . : . | passed their boat on the beach that he was weeping; he 
fiends arise from various parts, and immense rocks of burning | 
. frequently put his hands to his head, stopped a little while, 
matter are seen, serpents and demons of different descriptions, || ie 
and again went on, looking earnestly at the water. The boys, 


twining amidst a vivid red tame. Giovanni rushes fro : 
— whos — se rashes from side || who were farther down the bay, also observed that he cried 
to side through a shower of fire, pursued by fiends, with scourges |, ars 5 : : 

ae a . a taloud, as ifin deep distress, and that his eyes were fixed upon 
of fire issuing from their eyes and mouths. The ground opens, 


Giovanni is plunged into torture, by demons through blazes of 
red and blue flames. The spirit of Don Pedro is seen beyond 
I the ruin, in a pale, ethereal mist. The effect of this last scene 

is tremendous, and Mr. Coyle deserves as much for his ingenu- 
‘ity as for his skill. This gentleman has the tact of domg these 
| things in fine style—and we have never known him to be un- 
|; successful. The exertions of Mr. Wallack to render his esta- 


| continue. 
and that he will soon make his appearance—the consequence 
will be dumpers every night he periorms 


Many improve- 
| ments will shortly be made in the interior of the building, whieh 
Burr 
| Curr has excited the curiosity of our citizens, and its first re 

| presentation is looked fur with considerable anxiety. 


he 
|, will increase its beauty, and acd to iis convenience. 


| Salt water Bathing.—The season has now arrived which 
brings this cleanly and salubrious practice into general use 
|A good sea bath is one of the greatest luxuries which can be 
| enjoyed in hot weather, and on account of its health-presery 

ing tendency, the use of it ought to receive every encourage 

ment. The New-York Floating Bath, which has been in use 
for several years is now open, and the facilities which it offers 
for salt water bathing, renders it one of the most useful esta 
blishments in the city. It is to be hoped that our citizens, if 
not from regard for health and cleanliness, will at least from 
the pleasure which the use of it affords, give it ample 
age. Besides the conveniences for bathing in the city, there 
are several situations on the neighbouring shores of the Atlan 


vatron 





uc and Long-Island sound, much resorted to in the summer 


mouths. The principal of these are Long Branch, in New 

Jersey, and Bath and Oyster Bay, on Long-Island. These 
are all delightful places in sammer, combining the advantages 
of sea air with those of sea bathing, on which account they are 
deservedly popular 

' The Invisible Lady.— We had heard much of the ingenuity 
, of this singular piece of illnsion, (says the Baitimore Patriot.) 
and went to see her, when we were not disappointed—in our 
expectations, we meaa, of a most remarkable combination of 


genius and skill ; for the lady is all tongue, and even that is; 


| invisible, the only evidence we have of its existence being 
‘found iv that peculiar qualidication of the female organ of 


less 
) blishment still more worthy the patronage of the public, yet! 
We hear that Mr. Conway has been engaged, 


ithe water in the bay. When he came to the largest bridge 
jover the river Don, the boys saw that he took out his hand- 
|kerchief and wiped bis face. He passed the bridge, continued 
his walk towards the margin of the great lake, retarned, and 
||continued to weep and lament, standing on the bridge; the 
| boys did not like to look up, or else they were otherwise em 


# ployed fora little while, and it was only when they beard the 


plunge, and observed his head in the water, that they ran and 
alarmed their father. The river at the bridge is perhaps exght 
or ten feet decp, and the boys say that he sunk and rose seve 

ral times in the water, but never cried for assistance, nor tried 
jto save himself. Ile rubbed! his face with his hands, while 
visible ; tried to slacken his handkerchief, and then sunk t 

the bottom 

IMPROMPTU 


Who may understand 
ny Woes, poor suicude, unknown ’ 
le who thy being gave «hall judge of thee alone 


Searce did the look of manhood rest 
* Upon his vouthtul eve 
That season when the burcan breast 
Is apt to beat most high, 
* When a dark gloom o'erspread his cher 
Am! eriet dwelt on his brow 
tof bis pain he could not peak 
Theagh it sheuld lay bien tow 
But oft be sought the tranquil shade 
And wept the chauge which time had 1 
Aniotien was he ‘ 
Alboue, in some sequester 


t 
ilver Don, 
Ane pared aon its (ranguil wave 
And then he wept to look upe 
* The «put, so soun to be his grave 
Ile wept; aml gazing on the streans 
Which mov'd in sadness past the shore, 
As one bewilder'd in a drean 
* He sprang—and sank—and all was 0% 
Some, near the t, beheld the wave 
Porm tor hts « early crave, 
} They saw a ¢ ’ tide O'ercast 
* And beard a m—it w s Inst 
i Ah' whe i tell the grief which dwe 
, “ Within his aching troubled Ureast 
Or tell the deep distre se felt, 
* When thys be sourhi to be at rest 
H Ah' who caw tell the tears be shed 
The pangs ef sorrow wiich he tiuew 
Or tell why thus bias bosom bled 
* To bid life's troubling scenes adieu 


tle rambled by the 





low 


‘ Ah' there are none on earth can tel) 


* Why thus be bade the world farens ¢ 
% But all as they bebeld bis bier 
“ Yielded the tribute of a te 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Avdoressed to Young Badies. 


Accept this present from a friend, 
By way of introduction, 
And be assur’d that what I send 
J meant for your instruction ; 
Hoping, though vain perhaps, it may 
Be worthy your attention, 
And help you on in virtue’s way 
Without false apprehension 
And first I'd have you cautious be 
While life is in its blossom, 
And not let Art or Vanity 
Betray the youthful bosom ; 
For Art with fascinating charms 
So fair in ev'ry feature, 
Will clasp you in enchanting arms 
To outvie and rival nature. 
I own, this imitating Art, 
By her prevailing magic, 
Can picture scenes to touch the heart 
F'en scenes of mirth and tragic; 
But rather still let nature guide, 
And though she may compell you 
From Virtue’s path at times to slide 
Vet, when you err, she'll tell you 
With painted pinions Art displays, 
In temp’rate climates pleasing, 
Her gloss dissolves in warmer rays, 
Congeals in climates freezing ; 
Whilst Nature, with ungarnish'd plumes 
Will suit the temp'rate weather, 
Nor warmest rays, nor coldest dooms 
Can't rumple e’en a feather. 
If books for leisure hours ye choose, 
In making your selection, 
Take heed and carefully peruse, 
But look not for perfection, 
For books ye'll find on diffrent themes 
Both good and ill combining, 
And authors too with diffrent aims, 
Virtue and vice defining. 
Prefer the books in wuich you find 
A well aimed, plain production, 
Which by their authors are designed 
For virtuous instruction, 
Where moral pictures plainly told 
And virtuous tales related, 
May e’en entice both young and old, 
To have them imitated. 
And should you wish a comrade, friend 
To whose consideration 
You ev'ry secret may commend 
Without some hesitation, 
Although you've tried them once or twice 
In straights of trivial matter, 
Yet e'en suspect their best advice, 
In consequences greater. 


Phere's some who aim at friendship’s sphere 


Of envious disposition, 

Who, while they all the honour bear 
Indulge a proud ambition, 

But should a noble action wrought 
Give to their comrade merit, 

\ jealous envy crowds their thouglt 
Unworthy friendship’s spirit 

But choose a friend in whom you find 
True virtue represented, 

A heart to ev'ry good inclined 
In ev'ry il contented, 

fo vain hypocrisy a toe, 
By truth for ever guided 

Unstrain'd by artificial glow, 
And but in wisdom guided 

But in this brief advice I find 
A something still is wanting 

Fo guard the young and tender mind 
Gainst man’s deccitful canting 





Each flatt’ring tongue—believe them not— 


That whisper love and praises, 
For e’en the virtuous may be caught 
By soft dissembling phrases. 
And all the praise bestow'd on you 
With all their love-sick pother, 
Perhaps within an hour or two, 
They'll whisper to another ; 
For each new object they behold 
Their weak affections seizes, 
And when to one their tale they've told 
The next more hap'ly pleases 
Then, ladies, always cautious be 
While life is in its blossom, 
And let not Art, nor Vanity, 
Betray the youthful bosom: 
Let Virtue always be your guide 
Truth’s dictates ever cherish, 
Then in contentment you'll abide 
When artful scenes all perish. 
One maxim let me recommend 
To youngsters, of both sexes, 
For when we're old we seldom mend 
For want of early practice ; 
Let virtuous rules adopted be 
Ere vice becomes habitual, 
Then from remorse you Ii still be free 
In happiness perpetual. 
Excuse the freedom I have used 
In writing this invention, 
If worthy, let it be perused 
With candid, strict attention, 
Friendship’s my aim and that sincere 
Without dissimulation, 
And all 1 ask is that it bear 


Vriendship’s examination Cravpivs. 





To fA. 


lhe varied scene can never soothe to rest, 


When peace serene forsakes the hapless breast ; 


Nor mountain rearing high its lofty head, 
Nor silver bay that spreads its liquid bed 
Far in the moonlight—nor the shaded green 
Of spring's soft foliage waving in the scene, 
Nor precious dew that sheds its lustre round, 


To gem the path like sparkling fairy-ground, 
Cav charm the soul while anguish bids it weep, 


Or lull the cares of other days to sleep. 


True, there are times when nature's glowing hue 
Wraps me in pleasure; e’en the simplest view— 


The air, the groves, are poetry to me, 

And I do feel her softest harmony. 
I love the music of the roaring wave 
Checking its grandeur to a gentle lave ; 

I love the beauty of the evening star, 
That sheds its mild beams o'er the sea afar 
And dear to me is moonlight’s pensive hour, 
Most then appealing nature claims her powei 
But think not, lady, | am always blest 

With feelings tranquilized to rest— 
There were no health if sickness never cam¢ 
And if no sorrow, joy would be as tame 

Tis from extremes that we appreciate 
The good and ill—and learn to estimate 
The sweets of health, the luxury of joy, 
The smile of peace unmingled with alloy 
That like the bow arising from the storm, 


Spreads its arched beauty on clouds of darkest form 


Thermometer at Ninety. 


I wish I had a quart of punch — 
Of ice a half a pound ; 

Into the punch the ice I'd launch 
And stir it round and round 


And when Id stirred it round and round 


And cooled it to my mind, 
Id lift the cup and drink it up, 


Nor leave a drop behind. Dr. Dry-ss-prst 


| &he Paaiy of Bevign. 


Where yon lone drooping willows 
Their branches wave around, 

The mourning maid of Lehigh 
An endless shelter found. 

Her cyes were bright like morning 
Or glossy gems of blue, 

Like magic were her dimples, 
Her teeth the snowy hue. 

Now her eyes are like to eve, 
When dismal night is nigh; 

Her lips, ambrosial roses, 
Were doom’d to blush and dic 

Dear, lovely maid of Lehigh! 
Tis hard, indeed, to prove 

The pangs that rend the bosom 
Of one that dies for love. 

Ye maidens, im early morn, 
When Jordan's willows wave 

Strew spring’s ambrosial roses 
Upon her lonely grave. 

The dew within the lily 
Its glittering tears will shed, 

And weep, oh, maid of Lehigh! 


O'er thy once lovely head. M.H.- 


Emitation of Scott. 


Her face was fair—her form was fine— 
Her features true in ev'ry line— 

Her cheek was like the rose’s bloom 
Her breath as sweet as its perfume ; 
Blue like the harebell was her eye, 

Her skin would with the lily vie ; 

Of auburn dark, her flowing hair 

Hung ‘round her neck in ringlets fair 
So fair a form—so graceful mien, 

Has seldom on this earth been seen ; 

If angels wear a form more bright, 
Twill be too much for mortal sight 
For only heavenly eyes can see 

Such sweetness, and such purity AnTH 


Arab sRailV. 


lonely Arab maid, 
The desert’s simple child, 
VUnskill’d in arts by which, ‘tis saiv 
Man’s love may be beguiled 
Like some uprooted flower am I 
Upon a river flung, 
fo float a little hour, then dix 
Unheeded, as ! sprung. 


But if thy friendly hand 
Should litt me from the tide 
And bear me to some distant land 
To bloom thy bosom’s pride ; 
0, sooner from his darling rose 
The nightingale shall roam, 
Than I disturb that heart's repose 


Which love hath made my home 





Avsencte. 


Oh! ask not the cause of my teat 
Or why thus reflecting I stray ; 

Alas' you see me in despair, 
Cause Maggy, my love, is away 


arting. 
Parting from those we love is but “‘ sweet sorrow 
W hen some few weeks will bring the wanderers hom 
How different when to-morrow, and to-morrow 


Steals slowly ouward, and they never come 
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